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project." Languet did his best to curb these wandering
ambitions. He had conceived a very firm opinion that
Sidney was born to be a statesman, not a soldier of
fortune, not an explorer of the ocean. At the same
time, he greatly dreaded lest his friend should succumb
to the allurements of fashionable idleness, "My noblo
Sidney, you must avoid that persistent siren, sloth.*'
" Think not that God endowed you with parts so excel-
lent to the end that you should let them rot in leisure.
Bather hold firmly that He requires more from you than
from those to whom He has been less liberal of talents."
"There is no reason to fear lest you should decay in
idleness if only you will employ your mind; for in BO
great a realm as England opportunity will surely not bo
wanting for its useful exercise." " Nature has adorned
you with the richest gifts of mind and body; fortune
with noble blood and wealth and splendid family con-
nections; and you from your first boyhood have culti-
vated your intellect by those studies which are most
helpful to men in their straggle after virtue. Will you
then refuse your energies to your country when it
demands them1? Will you bury that distinguished
talent God has given you 1" The career Languet had
traced out for Philip was that of a public servant; and
he consistently strove to check the young man's restless-
ness, to overcome his discouragement, and to stimulate
him while depressed by the frivolities of daily life, It
was his object to keep Philip from roaming or wasting
his powers on adventure, while he also fortified his will
against the seductions of an idle Court.

During   this   summer  of   1577  Languet   once   or
twice alludes in very cautious language to some project. "some Indiany explorers of thor, certain. The unknown
